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During last rintor Miss Mason delivered in 
Bradford a course of lectures on J Tome Educa- 
tion {2) t which she has now given in a perman- 
ent form to the public. And It is well that she 
has done bo ; for tho training which she advo- 
cates* with marked ability and ample experience, 
wiii be of lasting good to thoeo who adopt 
it. She suggests a method of education 
resting upon a basis of natural law \ and she 
touches in this connection upon the mother's 
duties to her children in tho three stages of life 
during which they fall under her per^mal train- 
ing — childhood, school life, and you maiden - 
hood ; for it b principally about girls Ifcat she 
e peaks, It b with the most sincere deference 
to mothers that she states her system ; bipause 
she believes that the woman infcrulvely 
sees into Iter child’s character, has the 
capacity of appreciating its strength and its 
weakness, and the faculty of calling forth the 
one and sustaining the other, in which lies the 
mystery of education, apart from which all its 
rules and measures are utterly vain and ineffec- 
tual, With sound common -sense and resistless 
\ argument, Miss Mason points out, not what is 
practicable (for in hardly two households would 
the same plans bo practicableX but what 
appears to her absolutely best for tho 
child from an educational point of view. 
She sets out with the too often overlooked 
idea that it b nothing short of dev ilish to give a 
child a low view of human nature, and tho 
terrible sinfulness of the young. Righteousness 
! b man's true nature, and the child cannot bo 
too toon made to feel that it ha divine doty to 
hold its character sacred, and to revere its 
honour. Miss Mason lays down excellent rules 
for stimulating without staining mental work, 
as to subjects of study, exercise, nourishment, 
fresh air, free perspiration, and such like, for the 
several stages of tho girl’s life. The observ- 
ing powers of the young should be excited 
as soon as possible. They should bo 

made to do some work regularly. And 
even afterwards, when they go to school, they 
should enter upon their studies systematically, 
and not by fits and starts. The moral lessons 
are excellent ; the forming of habits b especially 
considered, seeing that all habits gather by 
unseen degrees, as brooks make rivers, rivers 
run to teas/* Mba Mason's directions, eo 
sensibly and bo homely written, will be found 
of great service to many a mother who would 
like to do her best to train her young child, . 
©specially in country districts, where it is very 
inconvenient to send it to a distant public j 









1 ,f Home Education : A Course of Lectures to 
Ladies, delivered in Bradford, in the Winter of 
18S5-1S8*)/' By Charlotte M. Mason. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench 4; Co* ISSfi. )— The writer's 
aim has been 41 to suggest a method of education 
resting upon a basis ot natural law, and to touch, 
in this connection, upon the mother’s duties to 
her children in the three stages of life during , 
which they fall under her personal training — | Wli 


childhood, school- life, and young maidenhood. 


Her intention has been to point out not what is 
practicable, but what appears to her absolutely 
best for the child from an educational point of 
view. Education being an, art which has its 
scientific basis in psychology, the importance of 
having a rational and verifiable basis rather 
than one that is un verifiable, becomes obvious. 
Six lectures are devoted to the education ot 
children under nine years of age. Children 
being less personal property than public 
trusts, put into the hands of parents that they 
may make the very most of them for the good of 
society, their responsibility, especially that of 
the mother, is very great ; because it is more 
than anything else the home influences brought 
to bear upon the child that determine the 
character and career of the future man or 
woman. Therefore a parent must follow reason- 
ably a fully thought-out method of education to 
fulfil the claims his children have upon him. 
Miss Mason says that a code of education bus 
been expressly laid down by Christ in 
the Gospels. It is this; — 14 Take heed 
that yo offend not — despise not— 
hinder not — one of these little ones ; 5 * 
and she has three exhaustive sections on offend- 
ing, despising, and hindering the children. She 
treats pretty fully of the conditions of healthy 
brain activity under the heads of exercise, rest, 
and change of occupation, nourishment, pure 
air, sunshine, and free perspiration. She next 
takes up the “ out-of-door lffe for the children, 1! 
and enlarges on sight-seeing and picture -paint- 
ing, flowers ^and trees, living creatures, field- 
lore, and naturalists' books, out-of-door 
geography, out-of-door games, and walks in bad 
weather. She just lectures overmuch, which is 
not only pardonable, but what must be expec- 
ted of a female professional oracle. Borne 
mental and moral habits are next discussed, 
and then follows a discourse on lessons us 
instruments o£ education, in which kinder- 
garten games and occupations are treated 
ot, and the various kinds of lessons usually 
taught to children, the next lecture taking up 
thp subjects of will and conscience and the 
divine life in the child. She then passes from 
children under nine years of age to school boys 


and school girls, and school dtticiplme and homo „ 
training for these. The arc of reading aloud hi 


the family is mats ted on, table-talk being 
affected by the character of the family readin 
Aesthetic culture is discussed, but Miss Mason 
M does not venture to formulate canons of taste 
The last lecture is on M Young Maidenhood- 
the formation of ckftrwUv mi ©jyiiiottfa?" 
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Home Education. 

(London : Keg an Paul, Trench, and Co., 1, Paternoster 

Square). 

The name of Charlotte M. Mason, identified with this 
work, is sufficient guarantee that it posse-sss abundant 
merits. Whatever Charlotte Mason may have to say is 
always worth hearing or reading, and h i r course of 
lectures to ladies delivered at Bradford, last winter, and 
published under this title, will be found especially in- 
structive and particularly well worthy of perusal. 
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SG. By Charlotte M, Mason. London : 
Kogan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

These lectures, which are all of a superior 
character, Mere delivered in Bradford last 
winter by Miss Mason, who was for some time 
lecturer on education and teacher of human | 
physiology at the Bishop Utter College, i 
Chichester, The original object the authoress 
had in view was to popularise and 
amplify the educational hints contained 
in some of the chapters of Br. Carpenter's 
“Mental Physiology^ but the subject grew 
upon her, and she found it necessary to cover a 
great deal of grimed untouched in that work, A 
sufficiently complete treatment of home educa- 
tion from her particular point of view she also 
found to be impossible within the compass of a 
single volume. Miss Mason tells us that her 
attempt is to suggest a method of education 
resting upon a basis of natural law, and to db 
ones in thus connection the mother's duties to her 
children in the three stages of Life during which 
they fall under her personal training, vu.: 
childhood, school life, and young maidenhood. 
With reference to the first of these — the ednea- , 
lion of children under nine years of age— we 
have some admirable observations on the con- 
ditions of healthy brain activity, out-of-door 
life for children, the laying down of lines of 
habit such as “ Shut the door after you, 
obedience, truthfulness, sweetness of temper, 
and such like, together with kinder- 
garten games and occupations, with a 
chapter which binds the whole together in a 
manner every way worthy of the subject, and 
entitled “ The Divine Life in the Child,” The 
authoress next treats of the relations between 


training as well ns one which is intellectual, 
moral, and religions ? has some kindly, common 
sense observations on the awkward age, and 
commends: the art of reading aloud, m 
well as poetry, as a means of culture. 
Wo regret that the discussion of the 
training of young maklcus <at home, with 
the formation of their character and 
opinions 3 is so much abridged as to be comprised 
within M pages, because the lecture which is 
cle vn ted to the examination of pleasure and 
duty, pursuits and occupations, objects in life 
and the value of special training, is one of the 
beat in the book. The authoress says well ; 
“ What is to be done with a family of grown- 
up daughters? If is not enough that they 
learn a little cooking, a little dressmaking, a 
Uttle clear -fitarcuing. EVery one of them 
should have a thorough recognised training for 
urnue art or profession whereby she may earn 
her living, doing work useful to the world, anil 
interesting and delightful to heraelf, as all 
skilled labour of head or hands is. It appears 

4 Iti » 4 li >> 4 4nr is n r- -r. 4- jmnw A I. I ■>. A _ XlL . ! ‘ .1 , • ■ 


much as to their boys,*’ We can speak of this 
book in Die highest terms, and even experi- 
enced mothers of families may read it to 
advantage. 



to me that parents owe this to their girls ils 
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Home Education : A Course of Lectures to Ladies 
delivered m Bradford in the winter of IRPo’ 

l? 86 - * y Chaklotte M. Mason. [London :' 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.] 

These lectures deal with a mother’s duties to her 

children m the three stages of life during which 

they fall under her personal training— childhood 

school life, and young maidenhood. They are 

sensible and practical, and show a real appreciation 

: the problems which a mother has to solve. A 

parent who would study the counsels here given 

and carry them out, so far as circumstances Der- 

mitted, would hardly fail to see rich fruit in‘the 

lives and characters of those whom she is privileged 

to aid in preparing for the journey that leads usl 
all to a common goal. f 
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Uoitf KtitnATini ! A Com*# of Worn* i haill«> 
Ttj CnittiflTTJ tf. Jfiioy, Kinit li i til ],v.4u..,.r rm 
ttdoaltou »ud Traclipr af Humitn FUyaidonV nt Llm 
iiliLpip (Jttor CtaSIfufft, Chkbe*t*r. ( [jOivlthr : Kiuui 
Tmwb, «tnl Can. Ip l^ernwEctmiiouTej.— Of Hie 
bulking oT book* about o.liieatloo l h or * bn* been, «nre 
[Ufl time of SafaHMH, hm atiJ. [L ii a aubjeet. an wMeli, 
ttlllltUffiHlt nuj mill nfcaht th#ir own wlutrim, lie 

Ildltnt ire apt to Clunk Llm they h&vy earofllhifU 1 13 aiy 

«vb£<r1l tl»e wnrlll would lm thb Wttnr for knowing. The 
author of 111 I* tena* of laclnra* Dffiii oa. oicuw, Imw- 
•rer, far entering a (lr-ld HJ welt NtSiIfiL Sbit lu 
ATillfd bfi-i'tn Of the rich tanwl uf thought ilil .9 


lb* know I mE^.i derived jr, pcJmoL uil front book* hrnii 
lidt a ImoLI purl, In Ll.h wirty SOctmO of bar i..v.k, 
dftftllng w'r,li ■' The KiJuriLirm oF DtiLldren lamlrt Min* 
Ynrtof Age," ibn dwell* naiqeh Upon tho nerd of out. 
uf-dff.r lifie Mid til" "ulllraliou Of tlio [lower* of eb»* ran. 
Bind In protnnlinifl a liappy «ud joyoo* development (if 
thd ddlul’p imltlrt. E li rudji li tlio man ofaifflReli, Blno, 
*bo wonld [iiitll— not fn.ijUiffi.Ely tt obEruiivoty, but 


TltO hi M her (iibo *»}-•) will [Kiidi bn lousa lately HlaVrar 
«r HTturnnipn Ikh\ iui( ivaEf n» * be* 111 if ui work, Suit It 
beautiful tlioUabl ol God, in which wa otay IrtlioTo |[n 
lindst iXintlRUal pkiMn, mill VvliiuSi lie in jitrsurtil H « 
lit* batman clstldrmi Tejnif*. in, Such It sftKl of aem- 

h*lhy with Ihe Dfvlut thought nriWn in Lbo heeit of ths 

Cllild in worth many of the *! mi £1*11 Llm innci may Uulcn , 
lo herfinfLiT, much of ihn “ divinity " ho taay rood. 

internling and V*llJhW<f at a the faclurr* on tbr 
fat mnliun flf liahlli in cblUbt»i! H« the foiimJatidi.* ,:| I 
moral *htl plijii^i] rlmraotor, Tlw Kilo uf the flrtll 


tho *u.bjPdt or dwcbiii!?— or ntW hilling Uio cliilil 

tvtwqrti Ltiridf— lino element* of rdmllnp, nrlriiifj, tuiifch 
rnoEie, nml Kmgiapby ilia ha* innhjf ioKsciEiro Temirt.. 
At on ciimpfo wo duy t]uoto ber ol»cr»iitiiHn on haw 
tlii chilli mny l«*l aOrjabro bli flrit notioui of gecigmphv I 

rtlli -rtf-i^r-w-El-ii -. 


To (bin connoctum will oaoLe in a^rmt deal of iileaeTibtl 
talk about placw, H ' i.fclorini eoD S roi*y 1 r, nnlIl flua qhUd 
kooWi by oame Jiod, aaturo Lftu great riyiQ'* and loour-l 

tfin*. It* dowatu and tilaini, tlia uiti.^ rtdd eounM^ 

l2ia vc-iiiiiL At t!m ufni9 ttisifl Jie gfltn bin Brit CkiAt-utu c«r| 
0 hi*J> IrOfd a rodo skfltch, a m«o foty line* and di iU,l 
done with mboj] and |m|»c, or, bettor eiLLl, with 4 Hticlil 
in the enna nr ^ravoL "This cnxiked lino i- :ho Itlnnn J 
bub you ETjuot uuoHtnn Ibe nlu, wail tbn inland with llliJ 
hlddsa Tower, uod tlio N'nu*'* I rlnud, and thn root, Honj 
tho IjlLl:-, wilh tln> cutlen oh the tap — now on ( h iJ 
njdo, now mi that:. Thin dot ■■ GoEngnOp' ' ,tc, 3 ; I’.cri.i 1 1 vj 
lot ibw Lai Ire savor all the hotno *oenery mcJ .uim- st.| 
you ara am Iiaintad with, HU that, hy-aml-by, whan hr 


foulm al thtd dinpul KugEani.], he lllhle a iciwe id'fttlrjlliaxl 
uawe* which nutCifdaL landimafKW to hiln— place* where 
mother ha* betid, — tho woody, (Towory intola of tlurj 
Thauiia ’ Uia nmnotl? SumOI dowib*, dnlighUul lo nffl 
and roll djjoii, with not! CWpel of tort *nd rnddine 
harebolli; thn Ywk or D-avon nwota, wiiti bilharuen 
and heather : — aod aEwuy* give him a naigh nhotoh n.,L[i < 
of tho routa yon book in a given Jirtuiuij, 

All 111 LA, unit mush mow Ol Lite Mmo kind. It very dm 


rccog liind an l tl a imtural loclhod, It ri'EMiii.n Live, 
aOTUTLlmtou, LIjiiL ibert U un Kayal rand La lonrtilng : 
touah of oor k now I edge cad be aef|iitH>il Odiy hr labor bosi 
aDbrh Minkliug with the tunny MiiUm! of obiljhnikl 
LUtu Will aJwayt lie a few toart nmt ,ity f^ [vi QV jJ 
Jito-'Cir, ho th*y over to oudniegly MBtcivifd. Iu hef re* j 
mark 1 on ■* Tlw will— the nuucinueo— the Divine |j/e Lu 
0.0 chi ld," UU* JUaiun will lleVo tbo tyid}iatli.v of iu«.V. 
Of iioc roaiJcre. Eaponkiiig or Hilda lenebiji^ Co elllldrmi > 
■be Btyt ; — 

The Wild It loll oT vital foreo, dfnblo nt apiilyiiig 
itwdf. A Med. Eight a. tblvtlo-dawiiL, wafted tola iho 
Child * wlsil. Will toko root downward* nod lxeirfhtit D» 
ward*. What in roquinid nf Or ii, that we sibiiuld in. 
plant * tort at tin. Word 1 that llm oiovt delightful I 
roomenli Ilf Elio Chi3d'i slay eliould bo tbchn la wliibb bli | 
lonOuir rend* far him, With iwobL ay iiitwlby and lvi.lv | 
elutbeno in voice add oyee, tin. biinuLituL etnrin H ol tho 
lliblo ; nod now and lbril H ill ihn madidg wljj ocmr noa 
of H" ‘n «,pvtCllOH* H fiowimi Tronb Ibuenul id lb, mother I 
td the end of the child, mwliiyh 1* *ha lira d Llm K t unt. I 
Irt tho chLld graw »> that - M Mow ihniiglite Ml UnJ, 1 


Ocw hope* of faeevufi *■ arc a lay to bitft, too— Using* to 
bo oovatoil Brut niiiuiuerI tlm blniiitlur* id a bjay. 

Tli* cmidu.Si.14: eectlod* nr the — nhlelb drn I with 

“echooE life uikI l.duie IreinldK M anil with "yoiiogj 
mnidriiliivr.iS >o4 t in. for AwtlChi orcliarwetCf MU'i dpi niuiii ” I 
— esntalib b.Uelh that |R w in. aoJ go*t, hot E Ur limit* of 
uar ijiHre CarbLd fuiLbw i|aaiafU.o*. It mv?d only bu 
rci 4 LImiL bare, r.t tlirdKgliuUt Umi book, Mia* JEmoii | 
| iliOWR Hill »l>" IHHWHM the (iTiino m-ontlel «r a luivi^*- 
Ifni educator — oyuipBlhy wltli, and loV* for young Life. 
^ If you do not Love b<qra, H uya tlial witty ^miwhmell , 
r' Met O'ltflV in hie latMt pnNluriiod, M |*ptat be * I 
wilidoldiailor/' Mid the edi ica appl ice, u uimtit iwnf n adit, I 
even mar*, forcibly la. LcbcIihi iud pupil* cl Lbu gfdltrr | 
•el. A oOUHfteRdelile I. ntnu. nf Mini Mtuuu't book i> I 
her omidnyuicut ul pUj,*Uihi([lcil and j»y ebidug trail Pncli- 
in^-— (In I slier purhaji* • little too attuili front m tuboal I 
Of writer*— .lo mfurev ewP* of the body ua wo|] .<■ L'nltorc I 
of the oii.nl Git H.loa (if (ha ninny .IrLinU er "bitiun j 
edunainil ■“ amt LiiuiiLng on wlticb elie toucbca opijLioni I 
will Inevitably dllfer— uinl rightly so, for In. Midi lulCar* I 
a deed un iform Ky k* Ie4*t uf *11 Ibbigs to 1m dealt*. 1. 1 
W* 01 » nut iluqbE. liirweter, Llut live eolltltie, with 11*1 
a tort of uiLiJiu i..| illuktratiflii, will prtVu I iu! |il u I a 11 .L I 
•UggHLivo Lo uvaol paTORtA end ilUtrucluri ofyooth. 
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Not many books on the training of the young contain so much 
good sense and sobriety of judgment as Home Education (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.), a series of lectures to ladies by Charlotte 
M. Mason delivered in Bradford last winter. The author has a 
real and firm grasp of an important subject, and her book has 
definite practical value, which is what cannot be said of nine- 
tenths of our theoretic literature on the science of education. 
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Horn Education : A Course of Lectures to Ladies, delivered in 

?^t:tdc y 0 CHARLoTTE m - mason - Lond ° n: **■»*«£ 

The ladies who heard these lectures had an experience of no ordi- 
nary character and utility, and we are very glad to see what they 
heard put into print for the benefit of themselves and of others 
The lectures are eight in number, and. they embody an unusual 
amount of information on almost every point suggested by their 
; .| general title, there is very little omitted which concerns the 
y»ieal intellectual moral, and religious interests of childhood 
|nd youth The fond mother will here see what wise counsellors 
•hdvise as the proper course of training from babyhood onwards 
We aie pleased to see that the whole of knowledge and profit is 

Tkev U u P fl ° Sed ° f C0 “ pris L ed in books and parental admonitions. 
SDeare and learn lessons there, or, as Shake- 

sermou^t + find to ^ ues in ^ees, books in the running brooks, 
dooT We Z t nd . 8-00(1 in everything.” The early out-of- 

keo-in In v C -f a ^ W1 ^? and so are tlie different habits which 

fln/l e 0lm ^f so soon ; One good lecture is on direct teach- 
of rpwm ° n n e ,°. n ^^^ onsc i ence ) &c., raises some grave questions 
school 1 !? lbll 5 ty ‘ The lecture on the “Home education of the 
the eu sc ^eol girl ” deserves very serious consideration on 

ao .p m? r. os f ^l 1086 olive branches are coming to “ the awkward 
at TTnmf -V nal lecture> on <£The Training of the Young Maidens 

erln r»«ti m?^ S i US ^ a . ce ^ ace ^l ie cr owning cares of home 

and it i° n * — e k ook is, one to b o read and digested by parents, 
and it has our cordial commendalTo] — 0^ 



Home Education * By Charlotte M. Mason, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) The object of the 
author of this book is to ' L suggest a method ol 
education resting upon natural law in other 
words, that shall be reasonable ; and we must 
admit that the suggestions contained in it are 
marked by common sense. It must not be 
supposed that the treatment of education here 
is at all technical , as might be imagined from 
the term “natural law.” Natural may mean 
anything in nature, as these latter days of 
popular treatises on this and that too well 
know* “ Home Education ■ 5 is the substance 
of lectins given to ladies, and hears in its 
arrangement the traces of its origin* The first 
lecture, treating of the general conditions of 
.education, appeals to principles and facts which 
we are all ready to admit although wo may 
differ as to their relative importance* That 
children, should have exercise, rest, nourish- 
ment, pure air, and sunshine, if their brains arc 
to work in a healthy way, may he taken as 
an axiom* That all the help we can give 
them may he summed up in the words " offend 
not, despise not, hinder not,” is hardly so 
immediately obvious. The chapter on outdoor 
life is excellent reading, but we fear it is, 
for many, a counsel of perfection. The delights 
which a country walk may yield are dwelt 
on lovingly ; the thousand opportunities 
for accurate observation and discrimination 
of natural objects, landscapes, flowers, trees, 
and living creatures are eagerly noted. But, 
we ask, who shall show us these things ? 
Happy is the child who has such a guide, one 
who lias no scorn for games that are noisy and 
rough, one that allows even climbing. The 
writer starts with the proposition, “Education 
is the formation of habits ; and, in dealing 
with children under nine years of age, very 
properly relegates lessons to the second rank. 
The habits of attention, application, and the 
like are duly insisted on ; the virtues of obedi- 
ence and truthfulness properly recognised. 
The nature and growth of the will and con- 
science arc, however, treated apart from these — 
an arrangement by which nothing is gained* 
In “ lessons,” if anywhere, we may expect to 
find fads, but the suggestions about them are, 
in the main, exceedingly sensible* The author 
has a righteous horror of mere words and 
figures and little text-books, and claims the first 
place in education for eyes, ears, and fingers, 
and that in the open air. Her religious 
opinions are pretty clearly indicated. They are, 
however, marked by charity and toleration ; 
and she is ready to admit the possibility of 
growth in goodness outside her own creed. 
The book is pleasantly written, enlivened by 
illustration and anecdote, and may be safely 
commended to mothers., young and old* Common 
sense is its keynote* 




Mothers, and all* indeed, interested in the training of 
the young, would do well to rend earnestly the eight 
lectures on Hoans Education delivered la^t winter in 
Bradford by Charlotte M* Mas m 12 ). They dwell on 
many important subjects which religious parents are in 
danger of neglecting while diligently attending to the 
spiritual interests or their children. If none oi tnt± iujic- 
Ujusof mind are performed without real activity in the 
mass of grey and wnite nervous matter called the brain, 
the important question unses. What are the con utions of 
wealthy brain -activity ? The answer is given under the 
headings — Exercise, Rest and Change of Occupation, 
NaurissiimznU Pure Air ? Stin&biue, and Free Fersp; ration. 
Though the brain of a man weighs only a ior^eth 
pare of the body, yet a fifth or a s.xlh of his blind is 
required for its nourishment. But the body of the 
cmid, and in particular the brain, are proportionately more 
active than the man’s, and the child hus m addition to 
grow. Hence the necessity of children being well fad. 
To secure good air tuey should fo* accustomed, we uie 
told, to sleep With at least an inch of npeu Windy w 
■til through the year, and with muc;i more in summer; 
and it should be remembered that 10 ordinary circum- 
stances night air is more wholesome tbau day air. 
Whether what is said on the physiology of habit be 
found correct or not, there can be no doubt about the 
strange power for good or evil posses s$a by habds, au i 
tbe importance, tuerefore, 6 i labouring to form 
those that are pood. In physical activity the newly- 
growing muscles themselves tune form according to cue 
action required, of them, Certain hauiis of body grow thus 
into & person and become part of himself, the muscles 
conforming themselves and growing to the' diiie tent kinds 
or action. Ti.e author argues that habiu not in any 
.sense physical, each as flippancy, truthfulness, order, also 
make their mnr^ upon a physic d tissue, and that it is to 
this physical effect the enormous sneugth of habit is 
probably due. Nor does it seem surprising that the brain 
should be modified by the work it has to do. “It 13 aa if 
every familiar train of thought made a rut lu the nervous 
system cf the brain into which the thoughts mil lightly of 
their own accord, and out of which they can only be got 
by a great effort of will/* Meny mental and moral 
habits are explains J, and directions given for their 
fox matron. The chapter on how to s^euri a vigorous 
well-iiscipjined Will au i a well-instructed eonscunca meats 
careful reading. The divine life in the child is next 
discussed. Among the-otner subjects found throughout 
the work are out-of-door life, lessons os iaitnineuti of 
education, the relations between school life and home life 
and ,l the training of the young maidens at boruo fi 



| Home Education, by Charlotte M, Mason. (Kogan Paul)— We 
lave seldom met with a more sound and sensible book on 
education than this J which contains a courso of lectures given to 
the ladies of Bradford, If they have gone home and acted on 
them, so pinch the better for the youthful generation of 
Bradford. Jit should be read by every young mother, for it is 
thoroughly up to the needs of the present time! and though there 
are a few maxims such as belong to every educational manual, 
yet these are put in such a fresh light that they do not seem 
like commonplaces. And in fact, a good many rules that are 
looked upon as trite have in practice become almost obsolete, so 
that it is well that they should b© revived- One great point 
throughout the book is the mother's personal work, and the 
impossibility of delegating it to nurse or governess. The 
necessity of using such aids is acknowledged — as well as the 
fact, which experience has proved, that the brain of a very 
young child may be over-stimulated by spending its whole time 
with an cducated*earnesfc rflother — but great stress is laid on the 
parent^ personal infl nonce. Nothing is better than the lecture on 
conversational teaching upon real things and on opening the 
child's mind to take interest in actual surroundings, in describing 
them accurately and finding out for itself all about them. On 
this the Edgeworths insisted, with, perhaps, a little of the 
priggishness inherent in Mr. Edgeworth, and though some parents 
followed it up with great success, fcho public laughed, and of late 
years it has become the fashion to sneer at rational instruction 
in play-hours, an cl so hoys go to school, as Mr. Thrnpp finds, not 
knowing whether a whale lives on sea or land, nor whether a 
deer is carnivorous ! There is excellent advice on the actual 
humanity of preventing the habit of mooning over lessons by 
enforcing absolute attention ; but w r e think allowance should 
have been made for those exceptional cases where a squinting 
eye or other nervous demonstration proves that the strain 
of fixing attention is hurtful. The mode of teaching history 
seems scarcely practical enough. Spending a whole year 
upon Alfred would leave little time for anything else; a 
month would be enough for the purpose, and a mouth is as 
long in a little child's life as a year is to grown up people ; 
but we quite agree that to learn to love great characters is the 
right end at which to begin. There is some excellent advice 
upon family readings aloud, especially in the holidays, when 
some book of real information and vain© is recommended, and 
an be made acceptable by discussion and general interest. 
The latter part of these lectures assumes the children 
to be attending day-schools, and gives the judicious 
counsel that tho home lessons should be vigorously 
studied in as short a tim© as possible, with the incen- 
tive beyond of some standard light literature— best of all 
Scott's novel a — being afterwards read aloud. It is very good 
advice that before the need begins of keeping up with current 
literature, nothing second or third rate should bo given to the 
young people ; but how this is to be avoided among aunts, god* 
mothers, and young companions giving and lending on all sides, 

the writer does not say. Perplexed mothers may find a great 
comfort and assistance in tho remarks oa the damsel just 
emerged from school. Altogether it is a book well worth 
study, and full of wise thought and observation. 
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Home Education. By Charlotte M. Mason. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) — This volume contains “a course of lectures to ladies/* 
delivered at Bradford. The first six are devoted to “The Education 
of Children under Nine Years of Age,” the seventh deals with “ The 
Home Education of the Schoolboy and the Schoolgirl,” the eighth 
with “ The Training of the Young Maidens at Home.” It is about 
girls rather than boys that the author has most to say, though|her 
observations and suggestions are always valuable.* j^We may mention 
especially the treatment (pp. 214-16) of the difficult question of the 
disposal of a girl’s time./ With boys this matter seems to settle itself 
easily. With girls it requires management, and very careful manage- 
ment. f^The eighth chapter is peculiarly interesting and instructive. 
Nothing could be more sensible, as nothing, in our opinion, could be 
more true, than the conclusion of the whole matter, — that “the girl 
wants a career, a distinct path of life for her own foot to tread, quite 
as much as does the boy .” k If we can only solve the problem of 
providing this career, many of our social difficulties will disappear. 


